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or to be of good behaviour (either in general or to a particular
person): Lansbury v. Riley, [1914] 3 K.B. 229. On failure to comply
with the order there may be imposed by a court of summary juris-
diction a sentence of six months' imprisonment: Magistrates' Courts
Act, 1952, s. 91. The origin of this power is obscure; it may rest
upon the Justices of the Peace Act, 1361, or may be inherent in the
commission of the peace held by magistrates. It appears that it is not
necessary to show that there has been anything done calculated to lead
to violence: The King v. Sandbach, exparte Williams, [1935] 2 K.B.
192, where the offender had despite warnings and previous convic-
tions for obstructing the police repeatedly advised a street book-
maker of the approach of the police and so enabled him to avoid
arrest. It was held that a magistrate may properly bind a man over
whenever it is apprehended that he is likely to commit a breach of the
peace or do something contrary to law. Since the making of an order
to keep the peace does not constitute a conviction, there is no right of
appeal open to the person bound over: The King v. County of London
Quarter Sessions Appeals Committee^ ex parte Metropolitan Police
Commissioner., [1948] 1 K.B. 670, a case of binding over to be of
good behaviour.
Hitherto consideration has been given primarily to the powers of Unlawful
magistrates and police officers to take steps to prevent disorder ^>nfectat *
before it occurs. We must now consider the penalties for unlawful ^ ^
conduct at meetings. By section 5 of the Public Order Act, 1936, an
Act which was primarily passed to prohibit the wearing of uniform
for political purposes and the formation of societies of a military
character, any person is guilty of an offence who in any public place
or at any public meeting uses threatening, abusive or insulting words
or behaviour with intent to provoke a breach of the peace or whereby
a breach of the peace is likely to be occasioned. Disorderly behaviour
for the purpose of preventing the transaction of business at a lawful
public meeting is punishable under the Public Meetings Act, 1908,
as amended by section 6 of the Public Order Act, 1936, Disorderly
conduct at a meeting or procession in a public place is also in most
urban areas an offence against the provisions of a local Act or by-
law. The Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, ss. 52 and 54 and the Town
Police Clauses Act, 1847, s. 28, are examples of general ^statutory
provisions which punish obstruction and other forms of disorder.
Those participating in a meeting may also be guilty of the common unlawful
law misdemeanour of unlawful assembly.   This offence is con- Assembly,
stituted by the meeting together of three or more persons for the
accomplishment of some common design, lawful or unlawful, which
is likely to involve violence or to produce in the minds of reasonable
persons an apprehension of violence.  The mere knowledge that
opponents are likely to cause disorder does not, however, turn an